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THE SOCIETY’S LEGISLATIVE 
ANALYST PROJECT 


W. A. Otiver, Editor 


At the Annual Meeting last January the Llinois So- 
‘ety decided by vote to establish a Legislative Analyst 
Hin Springfield during the 1951 session of the state legis- 
lature. The money to finance the project was to be 
aised by contributions solicited among the society 
1embership. Mr. H. A. Spafford who has been actively 
interested and engrossed with the project from the time 
of its conception was appointed chairman of the com- 
Jmittee which was to carry on the campaign to raise the 
Le dsary amount of money, $8,000.00 as decided at the 
May meeting of the Board of Direction. He has pre- 
sented his program before a majority of the Chapters. 
Incidentally, if your Chapter hasn’t heard him, invite 
jhim to your next meeting. You’ll be convinced that his 
project is worth trying. 

Mr. J. J. Woltman, Past President, I.8.P.E., and Con- 
jsulting Engineer of Bloomington, has consented to act 
Ifor the Society as Legislative Analyst. Mr. Woltman is 
‘known and respected throughout the State as a man of 
integrity who thinks and acts carefully. A better choice 
lfor an I. 8. P. E. representative and a representative of 
the engineering profession in Sprinefield could not have 
been made. 

Contributions have been coming in. If you have not 
‘already made yours, do so at once. Make your check 
|payable to the Legislative Analyst Fund, I.S.P.E. and 
give it to your local chapter chairman or send it direct 
Ito LS.P.E. Headquarters, 631 E. Green St., Champaign, 
A llinois. LET’S ALL ACT TOGETHER ON THIS 
IMPORTANT SOCIETY PROJECT AND PUSH IT 
TO A SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION. 


MESSAGE FROM THE JUNIOR 
REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 

We have approximately eighty E.I.T. members in 
1.S.P.E., whereas several thousand eligible E.I.T. mem- 
i bers have taken positions in Illinois during the past four 
j years. Are we concentrating enough on getting these 
young engineers into I.S.P.E.? If we could get 25% 
of these eligible members, the total I.8.P.E. membership 
would be increased by some five hundred members. 
Since I.S.P.E. needs many more members, it seems 
| logical that our most fruitful source would be the ify ile 
Potential. 
| The Nazis and Communists have concentrated on in- 
| doctrinating the young people and have been quite 
| successful, even though we don’t agree with their basic 
principles. If we were to maintain a vigorous member- 
i} ship campaign to get the majority of the young engineers 
into I.S.P.E. within a few months after they grad- 
uate, we would soon find I.S.P.E. performing functions 
which are now impossible. Lee E. STIcKLER. 


Of Professional Juterest 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Like advice to motorists, now is the time to check your 
chapter to see if it is in order for effective winter opera- 
tion. How about the starter? Is the battery fully 
charged, and are its terminals clear of thieving waste? 
Are the sparkplugs and timer-points clean and set cor- 
rectly? Are the timing and the carburetor properly 
adjusted? Is the generator fully charging? Is there 
sufficient anti-freeze to prevent a freeze-up of the chap- 
ter if and when a cold snap occurs? Are the brakes 
operating properly, and are the tires kept properly 
inflated? How about getting some fuel with a little 
extra zip? 

Check also body-parts as follows: 

1. Advertising Committee—Each chapter should ob- 
tain one good advertisement for ILLINnois ENGINEER be- 
fore December 31. 

2. Legislative Analyst—Canvass of chapter member- 
ship should be completed by December 1. 

3. Legislative Analyzinge—Personal acquaintance with 
all legislators and congressmen within each chapter area 
should be effected by December 31. 

4. Membership — Not less than ten new members — 
should be obtained by each chapter for election before 
December 31. 

5. Civil Defense—Every chapter member should take 
his proper niche in the community plan. 

6. Public Interests—Every chapter should display its 
interest in every community project affecting engineer- 
ing within its chapter area. 


The cordial hospitality of Capital, Central Illinois, 
Chicago, Kewanee, and Rock River Chapters was en- 
joyed in September. Grorce E. Exsuaw, President. 


VOX SECRETARII 
P. E. Roperrs, Assistant Secretary 

Civil Defense Committee 

The Civil Defense Committee is the new name of the 
former Military Affairs Committee. Not only has the 
name been changed but also the duties of the committee 
have been expanded to more adequately take care of the 
engineers’ interest in defense problems. Members of 
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both the Chicago Chapter and the Capital Chapter are 
engaged in advance planning in coordination with com- 
mittees set up by Governor Stevenson and Mayor 
Kennelly. 

Chairman Klassen has been active in the organization 
of the State Committee and has sent a letter to his com- 
mittee members telling them to ‘‘stand by.’’ 


Membership 
With one or two exceptions, membership committees 


have been ‘‘dragging their feet.’’ The goal of 2,000 
members by January Ist can still be accomplished but 
not unless each Chapter Membership Chairman has the 
support and a little work from each member of his 
Chapter. Every member of the Society is an ex-officio 
member of the membership committee. With a little 
work from each ‘‘salesman,’’ it can and will be done— 
GET LT WO;?? 
Dues Payment 

The collection of dues department reports that the 
situation is no better than at the same time last year. 
Most Chapters will have two meetings before the end 
of the year—two chances for Chapter Secretaries to 
bring this detail to the attention of the Chapter. 


Examinations 

A Structural Eneineer’s examination was given by the 
Department of Registration and Education on Septem- 
ber 28th and 29th. The next professional engineering 
examination will be given by the Department on No- 
vember 16th and 17th. Refresher courses are in progress 
in Waukegan, Rockford, Chicago, Decatur and Urbana 
in preparation for the professional examination. 
Miscellany 

Professor Babbitt and Mrs. Babbitt are in the vicinity 
of Atlanta, Ga. Between high water, head colds and 
tortuous roads, the Professor must have added a few 
more gray hairs. 


OFFICIAL I.S.P.E. NOMINEES FOR 1951 

Mr. Virgil E. Gunlock of Chicago has been nominated 
President and Mr. A. D. Spicer of Kewanee has been 
nominated Vice President for the year of 1951 by the 
Society ’s Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee consists of James Whelan, 
Joliet, Chairman; E. E. Cooper, Decatur; and D. M. 
Campbell, Chicago. In accordance with the constitution 
of the Society, the committee is composed of the three 
latest available past presidents. 

This announcement appears in this issue of the Inur- 
Nos ENGINEER in accordance with the requirements of 
the constitution. A biographical sketch of the candi- 
dates will be published in a later issue of the magazine. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
The correction factor to be applied to the I. 8. P. E. 
Schedule of Minimum Fees and Salaries was 173.0 for 
August, 1950. The factor is based upon the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s most recent Consumer Price Index. 
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ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 


This column is read and enjoyed. Send in items (any 
item of a personal nature is good copy) concerning your 
self or your friends. Give us the facts. We'll write then 


up for you. 


C. M. Hathaway, N.S.P.E. Capital Chapter, is re 
covering from a second broken leg. The Society hopes? 
that his recovery will be quick and as painless as) 
possible. 

Robert H. (Bob) Harmeson who has been enginee 
with the Department of Public Health in the Cham 
paign office has resigned to accept a position with the 
Government at Los Alamos, New Mexico. Bob sold his 
house and moved West the last week of September' } 
Illinois’ loss is New Mexico’s gain. 

Miles Lamb’s (Representative Chicago Chapter)§) 
mother was fatally injured and his father was criticall}é 
injured in an automobile accident near Chicago or| 
July 3rd. 


September was a busy month for President George H/ 
Ekblaw. He addressed the Chicago Chapter on Septem: 
ber 5th, the Rock River Chapter at Dixon on September 
8th, was the luncheon speaker at the summer conference : 
of the Wisconsin Society of Professional Engineers at 
Wisconsin Rapids on Saturday, September 9th, ad-§ 
dressed the Kewanee Chapter on the 19th the Capitab 
Chapter on the 26th, and the Central Illinois Chapte 
on the 28th. ‘‘Uncle’’ George is certainly getting 
around these days. 


Two members of the Illinois Society are back in uni-J 
form. Lt. Commander Milton T. Holloway, former Field 
Secretary, has checked in with the Navy at Bremerton,| 
Washington. Captain Robert R. French, Capital Chap-§ 
ter, has reported to service with the I.N.G. While wel 
are on the subject of those members going back into! 
service, this column is desirous of having such informa- 
tion from Chapters. Please give name, rank, and place} 
of service if possible. 

Professor J. C. Dietz, Vice President of Champaign} 
County Chapter spent the summer observing ‘‘ how the 
other half’’ lives and works. Jess worked with Pacific 
Flush Tank in Chicago. 

* * * 

H. E. Romine, who has been with the Army Engineers 
on Guam has just returned from a trip around the 
world. 


Blessed is the man who having nothing to say, ab-| 
stains from giving us wordy evidence of the fact. 


| have 
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COVER PICTURE 
Library, Bradley University, Peoria 


This is one of a series of pictures from educational 
institutions in Illinois of interest to engineers which 
been presented on the of the 


Covers ILLINOIS 


ENGINEER. 


Bradley University was established half a century 
ago as a result of the generosity of Mrs. Lydia Moss 


Bradley, a woman of. wealth and vision, who had as her 
_advisers several of the most distinguished American 
educators of their time. 
said to be one of the largest single gifts that any edu- 
cational institution had received at that time. Bradley 
was founded in 1897 ‘‘in affiliation with the University 


The original Bradley gift is 


of Chicago,’’ and the principal campus buildings are 


modeled after those on the Midway. Classes at Bradley 


began October 4, 1897, and formal dedication took place 


at the first Founder’s Day exercises on October 8, with 
| Lyman J. Gage, United States Secretary of the Treas- 
-ury, as guest orator, and with Dr. William Rainey 


Harper explaining the philosophy of the new school. 

Since World War II, the university has been reorgan- 
ized to include seven colleges, the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, the College of Fine Arts, Bennett 
College, the College of Commerce, the College of En- 
gineering, the College 
college (for preprofessional and _ two-year 
students), and the Graduate School. 
several special divisions. 

Bradley’s new $800,000 library (see Cover Picture) 
is regarded as one of the finest in the country for an 


of Edueation, Peoria Junior 
terminal 


There are also 


institution of Bradley’s size. Built along modern lines, 
it provides a maximum of space and has fluorescent 
There are a 
number of memorial rooms for special collections and 


lighting and air-conditioning throughout. 


seminars, in addition to the general and reference read- 
ing rooms and stacks. 


66th ANNUAL MEETING 

Plans are under way, committees have been appointed 
and are functioning and meeting rooms have been con- 
firmed for the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting which will 
be held in Champaign-Urbana on February 1, 2, and 3, 
1951. 

Herbert E. Hudson, Jr., Chairman of the Committee 
in charge of arrangements, has enlisted the aid of three 
men and one woman to head the various committees. 
Ben F. Muirhead, Housing and Host Committee; Ed- 
ward Healy, Thursday Smoker Committee; Mrs. W. L. 
Everitt, Ladies Entertainment Committee; and J. H. 
Morgan, Banquet and Entertainment Committee. 

Since Champaign-Urbana has so many places of in- 
terest to the ladies, particular stress is being laid on 
that program. The Annual Meeting at Decatur last 
year proved that the ladies want to attend with the en- 
gineer husbands. The ladies might not learn much by 
attending the meeting with hubby but they are assured 
a good time and a chance to meet their friends and 
make new ones. Mr. Member, plan to bring your wife 
with you this year. 

The program is in a nebulous stage at the present 
but the Annual Meeting Committee can be depended | 
upon to come through with a program packed with in- 
terest and information. 


PRESTIGE 
by P. E. Roperts 

Prestige as defined by Webster is: ‘‘ Weight, influ- 
ence or force derived from past success or from char- 
acter or from reputation. 
force of the Lllinois Society of Professional Engineers 
has been gathering momentum for the last two decades 
and the membership, individually and collectively, has 
built a solid bulwark of prestige. Few organizations 
or societies so fully fit all of the qualifications of the 
definition of prestige as does the Illinois Society, not 


?) 


The weight, influence or 
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only from its past success, but also from its strong 
character and its established reputation. 


Past Success 

The cornerstone of past suecess was laid when the 
founding fathers stated the Society’s objectives— ‘The 
objects of this Association shall be the encouragement 
of professional improvements and good _ fellowship 
among its members by meetings for the presentation 
and discussion of papers on scientific or other subjects 
and the discussion of such other subjects as may be of 
interest to its members.’’ In the beginning, the interest 
of its members was diversified—from race tracks to rail- 
road tracks and from water purification to garbage 
disposal. 

Through the years, the interest of the Society’s mem- 
bers has shifted from scientific to professional and 
economic plus the goodfellowship, which has been ex- 
panded. 

With the advent of Chapter Organization, the Soci- 
ety’s usefulness has rapidly accelerated. In cooperation 
with the Illinois Engineering Council, the first registra- 
tion law was passed and when the law was found uncon- 
stitutional, the Society and the Council immediately 
began work on a new law. The Professional Engineer- 
ing Act became the law by which engineering work in 
Illinois is regulated on July 20,1945. Legislative activ- 
ity in other laws dealing with both engineering and 
business has been of increasing interest to the members. 


Character 

The character of an organization is keynoted by its 
constitution. The Illinois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers Constitution, by its rigid requirements of admis- 
sion and its carefully worded Articles of internal 
government, has pegged the character of the Society at 
a high level. 

Character may also be measured by the quality of 
leadership. One of the outstanding features of the Ili- 
nois Society is the consistantly good leadership it has 
enjoyed past and present. Not only its Officers and 
Board of Direction, but also its Chapter Officers is a 
select group and one which the entire membership of 
the Society is proud. 

Another yardstick of character is the code of ethics 
by which an organization is guided. The Code of Ethics 
of the Illinois Society of Professional Engineers was 
thoughtfully worked out in committee before it was 
adopted by the membership. It is thorough and com- 
plete and one which could very well be used as a model 
by other societies. 


Reputation 


The reputation of the Illinois Society has been closely 
guarded through the years. The esteem extended to the 
Society through recognition by similar and other groups 
attests to the distinction it has won. In 1934, the Hlinois 
Society was among the first to join with other State 
Societies to form the National Society of Professional 


Engineers. The [linois Society has long been a mem- | 
ber of the Illinois Engineering Council. From time to 
time through the years, the Illinois Society has been) 
associated with many groups for the purpose of further- » 
ing the engineering profession. :) 

The Illinois Society and the University of Illinois} 


problems. The latest cooperative action has been the |) 
sponsoring and the conducting of refresher courses in fh 
preparation for the professional engineering examina-j 
tion. Two review courses in preparation for the strue-Jy 


like courses are contemplated. These refresher projects |) 
have been enthusiastically received and are among the) 
most helpful undertakings which the Society has ever} 
done. I 

The Illinois Society has enhanced its reputation @) 
through its sponsorship and recognition of junior engi- 
neers and engineers-in-training. Illinois Society was 


younger men of the profession. Annually, the Society 
elects eight honorary juniors, two each from the grad-4© 
uating classes of the University of Illinois, Northwestern | , 
Technological Institute, Illinois Institute of Technology™ 
and Bradley University. The Illinois Award was con-* 
ceived to honor the Illinois engineer who had done out- 
standing work toward the furtherance of the professialll 
Also, the Illinois Society pays homage to its jTlustriouill 
members by electing them to honorary membership in¢ ; 
the Society. 4 


In Summation 


The Illinois Society of Professional Engineers is well } 
up the ladder of prestige. The fact that its members 6 
work hard individually and in committees to make real j 
the Society’s aims and objectives is proof that they are i 
proud of their membership in the Society. You belong. 
to a good hard working organization which is making | 

i 


substantial gains in the accomplishment of the extension | 
of the economic and professional interest of its members ¥ 
and all engineers. Public acceptance of engineering as - 
a profession is being earned by the members of thed 
Illinois Society. Progress is being made toward the goal & 
of full public recognition of professional engineering. 


ON THE CHAPTER LEVEL 


(An industrial engineer’s view of the Society’s part | 
in caring for professional engineers. Extemporaneous ) 
comments made by ‘‘Gus’? Rehm, chief engineer, 
Springfield Boiler Company, at a Capital Chapter \) 
ISPE-NSPE mecting on July 26, 1950—Ed.) | 


“It sounds diffieult for a professional engineering | 
group to tackle the question of getting better salaries. 
for men, part of whom are in the employment class, | 
but the majority of which are employed. I am privately | 
employed and my men and I seek better compensation | 
for our work—but, we seek it through the demonstration 


of our professional value. It’s tough—for each year at 
pudget time we have to argue with our management that 
rhe precision of engineering ‘‘know how’? is the key to 
rhe continued success of their product. Of course, one 
major mistake in design and performance and our sales 
rake a tumble. Is it wrong then to seek additional assist- 
ance or recognition as a professional engineer by join- 
ing with others, well qualified, so that we can work to- 
vether? Men in the American Bar Association and those 
in the American Medical Association have accomplished 
ne things, accompanied by good performance. 

ne things, accompanied by good performance. 

“Think of our younger engineers and their future. 
hey start at $200.00 per month or at perhaps a little 
more. In many factories the ‘‘floor sweep’’ makes con- 
siderably more than they. They can progress, if they 
are lucky, to perhaps $500.00 per month in three to five 
vears, but the overwhelming majority of all industrially 
employed engineers are now getting from $400.00 to 
4500.00 per month because this group is resisting the 
labor-worker union activity. These men believe in work- 
ung in a different manner, in a professional way! A 
itew who are fortunate eventually get from $500.00 to 
$700.00 per month when they reach departmental re- 
sponsibilities, and they might move away from engineer- 
ing into management at, say $9000.00 to $10,000.00 per 
vear. It boils down to a matter of proper evaluation of 
engineering services on the part of management. If 
the older employer does not recognize this now, and un- 
less he has a good staff of men that can command this 
respect, then we must forget the older men and get the 
younger ones into our Society so that 10 years from now 
iwe can see some changes. 


| 


1A Fifteen-Year Change 


“‘Wifteen years or so ago, ‘Stone and Webster’ men 
\started a group of Massachusetts engineers thinking 
jalong these professional lines. Keep in mind now that 
lit was not until the very recent years that our own 
‘State Society really started to tie into this professional 
jend of the Society work. The idea, as you can clearly 
see, is penetrating, but it takes time. Most of us are 
|happy that we may proceed along these lines for we 
|have pride in the fact that we can do something others 
cannot do. Even if 10% of us were devoting our ener- 
igies to this promotion and would start working on the 
younger engineers, we would see direct benefits, not now 
—but 10 years from now. If the older men are idealis- 
|tic, they will help us. 

| “The idea of having our State organization repre- 
sented at the legislative sessions with a full-time legis- 
lative analyst fits into this professional picture. It takes 
many men, however, working on these professional ob- 
jectives to swing the majority of our members into 
this channel of thinking. To the older men who have 
not yet organized their thinking, let me say, ‘don’t ob- 
struct’. Maybe some of these younger men will be our 
children.’’ Reported by L. D. Hupson 
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ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD TAKES 
COGNIZANCE OF N.S.P.E. 


W. A. OLIVER 

In a recent issue of Engineering News-Record (August 
17, 1950), that widely read civil engineering magazine 
discussed an action taken by the N.S.P.E. which is of 
interest to all engineers. 

It has to do with the statement of principles adopted 
by the N.S.P.E. at the Boston meeting relative to col- 
lective bargaining and unions as they apply to engineers. 
Prior to the Annual Meeting in Boston, the statement of 
these principles was sent to all local chapters for their 
consideration so that they might instruct their National 
Director concerning his vote with regard to their accept- 
ance or rejection. The principles were adopted as first 
presented with the exception of the deletion of one sen- 
tence. (See the ‘‘ Report of the National Director,’’ pub- 
lished in the July 1950 issue of the InLrnors ENGINEER. ) 

The E.N-R. editorial deplores the adoption of these 
principles and suggests reconsideration because they will 
discourage collective bargaining by engineers. The 
writer disagrees with this. There is nothing mandatory 
in the principles as adopted. They consist only of a 
statement of the generally accepted idea that it should 
not be necessary for professional employees to bargain 
collectively and that it should be avoided wherever and 
as soon as possible. They do state that it is unprofes- 
sional for a professional engineer ‘‘voluntarily to join a 
heterogeneous labor union, dominated by, or obligated 
to, nonprofessional groups.’’ However, the principles do 
recognize and in effect state that there are times when it 
becomes necessary for the engineer, particularly the 
young man, to identify himself with a union or to bar- 
gain collectively. 

The principles adopted in Boston are printed below. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
BY THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
REGARDING 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 
1. It is definitely unprofessional for a professional engineer, pro- 
fessionally employed, VOLUNTARILY to join a heterogeneous 
labor union, dominated by, or obligated to nonprofessional 
groups. As stated by the Society, through its Board of Di- 
rectors at Oklahoma City in September, 1948, ‘‘The individual 
responsibility and independent judgment required of a Profes- 
sional Engineer are incompatible with the regimentation funda- 
mentally inherent in unionization.’’ 

Nothing in this statement of principle shall be construed as 
a criticism of engineers who may be forced to join a labor 
union, against their will, but engineers in this predicament 
should seek to extricate themselves by due process of law. 

Nothing in this statement of principle shall be construed as 
a eriticism of engineers-in-training, who voluntarily join a 
labor union when, as a step in their practical engineering 
training, they are temporarily employed in nonprofessional or 
subprofessional work, where their fellow workers are organized. 
When promoted to professional responsibilities, however, the 
engineer can not continue his labor union affiliations without 
sacrifice of professional status. 

(Continued on page 18) 


Some Present Day Trends In 
Engineering and Medicine 


FLOYD BOYS, M.D. 


Associate Professor, Health Edueation, University of Illinois 


Introduction 

Anyone having even an ordinary acquaintance with 
newspapers and magazine articles of the day is well 
aware that the social organization and practice of the 
old professions (engineering, medicine, law) are receiv- 
ing marked public scrutiny. This whole debate is actu- 
ally a flare-up of the age-old controversy over individual 
liberty versus social security. Just as the 19th Century 
saw the flowering of individualism, so the 20th Century 
appears to be witnessing the resurgence of social values 
in the area of public welfare. 

The current social reformers (witness the 1949 spring 
talk by British historian, Arnold Toynbee, before the 
Council of Foreign Relations in Chicago) call attention 
to the admittedly obvious fact that, for both the imdi- 
vidual and the community, living has become more and 
more complex and expensive. The many requirements 
for decent living (adequate wage, unemployment in- 
surance, sick benefits, retirement provisions, etc.) are 
increasingly harder for the individual alone to acquire. 
The would-be reformers state that the quality of pro- 
fessional services is satisfactory but that the cost is ex- 
cessive. This they attribute to the carrying over of too 
much unbridled individualism on the part of business 
and professional leaders whom they accuse of placing 
personal advantage ahead of public welfare. 
offered by the More governmental 
supervision and control in the various economic and 


The rem- 
edy reformers ? 
political compartments of our society. 

In rebuttal, besides labeling the ‘‘unbridled individ- 
ualism’’ charge of these socialists as greatly exagger- 
ated, the professions have countered with the very 
honest and studied observation that history and experi- 
ence have repeatedly demonstrated that ill-considered 
and unbridled socialization or nationalization of any 
business or profession promptly leads to evils of an even 
more serious sort than those accruing from rampant 
individualism. The professional men state, first of all, 
that unnecessary governmental control swiftly leads to 
deterioration in the quality of professional service. 
Secondly, they affirm that there results annoying and 
costly delay in professional services which stems from 
the ever-increasing red-tape and bureaucracy associated 
with over-centralization. Doctors and engineers allow 
these reformers credit for their good intentions, but do 
not forgive them for unsound and sentimental thinking 
on the subject. The remedy offered by professional 


leaders? De-centralization as much as is compatible 


_ ‘'Summary of a talk given on June 2, 1949, before the Champaign 
County Chapter of the Illinois Society of Professional Engineers, This 
meeting was held at the University Club in Urbana. 


with social welfare; never allowing the government t 
do what individuals or groups can do themselves. 

On two or three occasions during April and May q 
this year, a few faculty members on the Urbana Campy | 
were discussing some of the present day trends in Ex} 
gineering and Medicine, and whether or not socializatioly 
of these professions was either desirable or actually in 
pending. A considerable amount of miscellaneou 
information was uncovered and friendly but lively dig_ 
cussion ensued. The Program Chairman * of the Chanjf 
paign County Chapter of the National Society ¢ 
Professional Engineers felt that his Society would enj of g 
hearing this material, and asked the author to presers 
it. This was done, the outcome being an additional rub 
quest that a written report of the talk be prepared fe 
publication in the InLInois ENGINEER. 

The discussion aroused at the Urbana meeting re~ 
ferred to above revealed that many of the men presers 
felt that there were definitely discernible social an} 
organizational trends in both Engineering and Med 
icine, and that a few of them were probably objections 
able from both the public and professional viewpoint! 
This paper attempts to summarize the discussions (? 
that meeting for the sole purpose of stimulating debath: 
among the members of both professions on some of th!) 
issues and possibly arousing action on one or two ¢ 
them. 

I. PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
ENGINEERING * 
(University of 


Hilinois at 
Urbana) 


MEDICINE * 
(University of ‘} 
Hilinois at i 
Chicago) 


STATISTICS 


a) Number of new, non- 
transfer students en- 
tering the 1948 fall 
cClassce eee ee 347 

b) Number 


166 
of these stu- 
dents entering profes- 
sional school directly 
from High School 
¢) Number of these stu- 
dents entering profes- 
sional school with one 
or more years of ¢ol- 
lege mtrainin geemsieeeete 


335 (96.5%) None 


12 ( 3.5%) 166 (100.0% )¥ 


Discussion 


1) The place of pre-professional college training fc 
the study of Engineering and Medicine. 


*Mr. Louis McCreight, former Research Assistant in Ceramic Eng 
neering, College of Engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
*The statistics listed under ENGINEERING were kindly providé 
through the courtesy of Dean H. H. Jordan and Assistant Dean Ss. 
Pierce of the College of Engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
*The figures given under MEDICINE were graciously furnished ; 
Dew John Youmans of the College of Medicine, University of Illinoi| 
icago. | 


Engineering: The above statistics indicate that few 
ngineering students enter their professional school with 
much traditional college background.’ Do they mean 
hat Engineering prefers to give basic science instruction 
n professional school when, were it handled in the col- 
ege period, the student would have an opportunity to 
tudy additional professional subjects that otherwise cur- 
riculum time would not permit? Do the figures indicate 
phat Engineering considers the study of the arts and 
qumanities in college a waste of time? Personal discus- 
jkions with several practicing and teaching engineers, it 
wan be reported, revealed that these suppositions were 
incorrect. As pointed out to the author by a colleague, 
r. Paul K. Hudson,* apparently the major reason why 
most students entering engineering school have little 
Liberal Arts and Science background is that the college 
course is considered too costly in time and money for 
what they can get out of it. The average Bachelor of 
Engineering (B.E.) cannot anticipate in later years 
sufficiently increased earning power to absorb the 
expense. 

| At this point a pertinent comment by the author’s 
‘cousin, Mr. Richard Ford,’ might be mentioned. As he 
jaffirms, there have been medical schools in existence for 
700 or 800 years while engineering schools are a sort of 
| Johnny-come-lately. Over its generations of experience 
Medicine has seemingly concluded that college prepara- 
tion for professional school is worthwhile for personal 
values let alone later professional and economic merit. 
It is possible that in a generation or two Engineering 
may change its mind and, like Medicine, decide that pre- 
liminary college preparation in the basic arts and 
sciences is highly desirable, the added expense notwith- 
standing. 

Medicine: The present-day extensive college require- 
ments demanded for the study of medicine are well 
(known, and the above statistics merely confirm the rec- 
jognized trend. 

| The apparent reasons why Medicine requires college 
| preparation are: (a) It is convinced that basic science 
J instruction is best provided the student in the college 
period, rather than in the first year or two of medical 
school. It can be done more leisurely and perhaps more 
thoroughly, and has the further advantage of allowing 
time in medical school for additional professional 
classes that otherwise curriculum time would not permit. 
(b) It firmly believes that the individual student derives 
many personal values from the study of the arts and 
humanities. These studies are considered invaluable for 
fine living, for fostering enjoyment and responsibility 


5 Since in time the college period immediately follows High School, 
Engineering nowadays still represents one type of college training. In 
content, however, there is a basic difference in the two curricula. The Lib- 
eral Arts and Science college course traditionally concerns itself only with 
non-specialized training in the fundamental arts and sciences. The engi- 
neering course, on the other hand, presumably deals only with specialized 
training in the applied arts and sciences specifically relating to the partic- 
ular profession. In this paper the term “college” will refer only to the 
pre-professional period of study providing instruction im the fundamental 
arts and sciences. ; 

6 Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

7 Attorney-at-Law, Detroit, Michigan. 
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in marriage, for more intelligent and effective citizen- 
ship, for better understanding of human nature, and 
improving ability to get along with people. (c) As has 
been brought out by Ford, all through the past the young 
doctor has been expected to become a member of the 
local intelligentsia in his community, and to join the 
teacher, the clergyman, and the lawyer, as the chief 
representatives of higher learning therein. To this end, 
the physician is definitely helped by the study of the 
arts and humanities which he finds generally is best 
secured in the college period. 

As true as the above reasons may be for advocating 
and requiring college training prior to the study of 
medicine proper, they still are not the real explanation. 
Deeper analysis of the subject reveals that fundamen- 
tally the main reason even in Medicine, like in Engineer- 
ing, 1s economic rather than academic. It has been 
learned from experience that the doctor delaying prac- 
tice until he has completed a college education before 
medical school, and hospital training after it, can 
usually anticipate a sufficiently larger earning power in 
later years which will allow him to make up the added 
expense. 2) Any intelligent student graduating from 
High School at 18 years of age and immediately em- 
barking on his four-year engineering or medical school 
training course, would be ready for professional work 
when around 22 years of age. Rightly or wrongly, how- 
ever, the public seems to hesitate to engage such young 
engineers or doctors for much responsible professional 
work: the public seems to want these men to have the 
maturity of men around 26 or 27 years of age. What 
should the young engineer or doctor do to pass this so- 
called seasoning period? Is the ordinary college period 
of any help in this dilemma? 

Engineering: For the economic reasons discussed 
above, Engineering believes it unfair and impractical 
to demand college preparation of its students who will 
aspire mostly to the B.E. degree. Therefore, this situa- 
tion does not allow provision for any seasoning in a 
college period. 

This explanation is accepted as quite valid by many 
engineers. But, as pointed out by a friend of the author, 
Mr. Fred E. Harrell,* another reason for this viewpoint 
of Engineering can be cited. Since the practice of med- 
icine is largely an individual effort, and since the prac- 
tice of engineering has become mainly a group effort, 
any seasoning period must necessarily come, as it does 
in actual practice, during the first few years of profes- 
sional work in the industrial world. 

Medicine: The apparent public demand for a season- 
ing period for doctors before they are fitted by experi- 
ence to assume the serious responsibilities of the pro- 
fession is recognized and accepted by Medicine as a 
valid social requirement. To this end Medicine not only 
provides one such period, but actually arranges for two 
of them before the young doctor’s training is considered 


S’ Manufacturing Vice-President, Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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completed. This first one is the four-year college course, 
while the second is the period of hospital internship 
which at present usually occupies from two to five years’ 


time. ee 
Predictions 


1) Primarily for the economic explanations discussed 
in this Section, it is not believed that Engineering will 
require much pre-professional college preparation of its 
students. However, this trend would probably change 
in the future if and whenever the potential earning 
power of the average B.E. engineer increases to a level 
allowing absorption of the involved expense. 


II. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL TRAINING 


ENGINEERING ® 
(University of 


MEDICINE # 
(University of 


STATISTICS Ilinois at Tlinois at 
Urbana) Chicago) 
a) Number of years pro- 
fessional school study 
VOQUIINC Ck 2 csdetessasesesdeees: 4+ years + years 
b) Is Aptitude Test re- 
quired for admission?..... No (Approved Yes 


by several 
schools but 
passing score 
not absolutely 
required for 
acceptance ) 
¢) Pereentage of new, 
non-transfer students 
entering the 1948 fall 
classes of these two 
schools with the scho- 
lastic grade ‘‘quar- 
tiles’? from which 
they were drawn 
1) Pereentage of stu- 
dents entering with 
grade averages | 
falling in the Ist 
(highest) quartile... | 47.6% 
2) Percentage of stu- 


100.0% 


dents entering with 
grade averages 
falling in the 2nd 
C{ULauitt onsen eee eee 27.2% None 
3) Percentage of stu- 
dents entering with 
grade averages 
fallmg in the 3rd 
GORE Oprcpcnpcbbecnsstecee’ 16.6% None 
4) Percentage of stu- ; 
dents entering with 
grade averages 
falling in the 4th 
(lowest) quartile....... 8.6% None 


2) As to the seasoning period problem, assuming that 
it does represent a true and valid public requirement, 
again no change in current engineering practice is con- 
templated for the reasons given above. Since Medicine 
has already accepted the requirement, and is meeting it 


* The statistics given here under ENGINEERING were kindly supplied 
by Mr. E. C. Seyler, Registrar of the University of Illinois, Urbana, They 
represent the scholastic averages of Freshmen engineering classes of the 
past few years. Dean H. H. Jordan states that these averages also hold 
for the 1948 fall class. As indicated in the table in Section I, these 
statistics are based largely on over-all High School grades. 


by providing two seasoning periods, continuation of this) 
practice without change is anticipated for Medicine. 


Discussion | 
1) The proper length of the professional school train-| ! 
ing period. A | 
Engineering: The traditional four years’ period is} 
still standard procedure in most all schools. Theoret-} 
ical considerations would suggest that additional time 
would be desirable, but there must be a limit as the) 
young engineer has to go to work sometime. The four 
year period represents a compromise between theoretica 
and practical considerations. 


Medicine: Same as Engineering. 

2) The matter of including literary instruction in the 
professional schools proper. 

Engineering: As explained to the author by severalje 
engineers, there is a discernible trend in some schools tap! 
include literary instruction in the engineering curric# 
ulum. Generally speaking, however, Engineering appears 
to disapprove of mixing professional and_ literary 
classes. The reasons are: (a) It tends to dilute the se 
entific training. (b) Occasionally it creates a certaing? 
amount of confusion in the students’ minds as they find! 
each type of instruction competing for their studyip 
time. (c) Some students under the combined regime i 
lose interest in their professional school course and drop 
out of school. When this occurs there is undesirable loss)! 
of time and money to both the students involved and to}! 
the engineering school which otherwise could be edu; 
cating another and interested embryo engineer. 

Medicine: Since Medicine now uniformly requires all 
medical students to have preliminary college instruction) 
in both the arts and sciences, no effort is made by Amer- 
ican medical schools to include additional literary ® 
instruction in the professional course. In Canada,| 
however, in those medical schools with the so-called six-|> 
year medical school, exceptions to this statement must be, 
noted. 

3) The use of aptitude testing in engineering andi 
medical schools. 

Engineering: A few American engineering schoolst 
are reported to require preliminary aptitude testing of! 
their entering students, while others encourage the samel 
but insist that the analysis be secured elsewhere on the} 
student’s initiative. Generally speaking, there does not 
seem to be any concerted effort by engineering schools! 
at large to set up any uniform type of aptitude testing. 
In those schools encouraging or demanding aptitude an- 
alysis, we have not heard reports of any prospective | 
engineering students being refused admission for failing 
to pass the test. Medical schools, on the other hand, 
usually reject applicants who have so failed. 

By and large, the ability of a student to survive four 
years of engineering school training is considered suffici-} 
ent evidence of aptitude for the profession. In this re-, 


spect the practice of Engineering and Medicine are in) 
accord. 


Medicine: Medicine officially accepts aptitude anal- 
ysis, and so tests its students in three ways. (a) The de- 
sire and ability of a student to complete three or four 
years of pre-professional college training, and still wish 
to study medicine, is considered one satisfactory apti- 
tude test. (b) The experts in psychology and education 
have established, beyond reasonable doubt, a single ap- 
|titude test which has practical value in helping weed 
{out those with a lack of temperament for Medicine. On 
‘this basis most medical schools now require all appli- 
eants to pass such an aptitude analysis before they are 
j considered for admission. (¢) Finally, as with Engi- 
needing, any student who ean survive the four-year med- 
/ical course certainly evidences aptitude for the study 
/and practice of medicine. 


A recent questionnaire survey reported in one of the 
popular medical economic journals '° revealed that over 
| 91 per cent of graduate physicians and surgeons were 
definitely satisfied with their profession, and that these 
men would again choose Medicine as their life’s work 
| were they starting out anew. This information surely 
| suggests that the methods of aptitude testing employed 
| by Medicine are reliable and practieal. 

) 4) Scholastic grade requirements for professional 
| school admission. 

Engineering: The statistics given under Section II, 
Professional School Training, indicate the percentages 
of students accepted from the four quartiles of scholas- 
tic achievement by one of the large engineering schools. 
It is seen that roughly 48 per cent had grade averages 
falling in the Ist (highest) quartile, 27 per cent had 


erade averages falling in the 2nd quartile, 17 per cent 
had grade averages falling in the 3rd quartile, and 9 
per cent had grade averages falling in the 4th (lowest) 
quartile. It should be remembered that these scholastic 
averages are based mostly on High School grades. 

One very desirable result stems from this engineering 
practice, namely, that an opportunity is provided for 
many students of varied scholastic backgrounds to try 
the study of engineering. Although many of these men 
may be dropped later for poor grades, at least Engineer- 
ing cannot be accused of not giving most of them a fair 
chance. 

Medicine: The statistics given in Section II, Profes- 
sional School Training (see above), also state the various 
percentages of medical students accepted from the four 
quartiles of scholastic achievement by one large school. 
Numerous doctors and educators consider objectionable 
this practice of medical schools in selecting only those 
students with the very highest grades. The author talked 
with a great many competent professional and business- 
men about this topic and found that a surprising amount 
of careful thinking is being given to the problem. Most 
of the criticisms of the admissions practice under dis- 
cussion can probably be grouped under three main 
headings. 


10 Medical Beonomics Magazine, September issue, 1949. 
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First of all, some of these critics affirm that the policy 
may actually constitute one form of ‘‘restriction of 
trade.’’ The author knows personally of two instances 
where fathers went with their sons to several medical 
schools for the purpose of discerning the possibility of 
their sons’ admission when these students completed 
their college education. These people were given such 
a hodge-podge of good, bad and indifferent replies that 
they came away from the interviews discouraged and 
even disgusted, and holding the opinion that Medicine 
could be suspected of trying to ‘‘restrict (the) trade.’’ 

The second general criticism encountered, initially 
pointed out to the author by his colleague, Dr. Seward 
Staley,'’ is that this admission practice may result in 
loading the medical profession with men of the type un- 
willing to practice in the smaller cities and rural areas 
where an under-supply of doctors is thought to exist. 
There seems to be considerable evidence pointing to the 
fact that the highly educated doctor (four years of col- 
lege, four years of medical school, and from one to five 
years of hospital training) is likely to become so ac- 
customed to extensive clinical and laboratory hospital 
facilities that he will insist upon practicing only in a 
community providing the same—some large city. Fur- 
ther, this type of doctor generally will desire for his 
family the educational and cultural advantages to which 
they have become accustomed during his long period of 
preparation, and which he likely feels are to be found 
mostly in the big cities. Staley, by the way, has sug- 
gested that selection of medical students from the wpper 
two quartiles might go a long way towards helping solve 
this dilemma. 

The third general type of criticism of the medical 
school practice of accepting only students from the first 
quartile is that it tends to select men who may have 
abundant mental ability but who are lacking in the 
personality maturity so necessary for the practice of 
medicine. It is undoubtedly true that innumerable lay- 
men (and many doctors, unfortunately) tend to forget 
that, since Medicine deals with sick people and not 
merely the isolated disease state, it necessarily is an art 
as well as a science. Mere technical knowledge is not 
enough. The good doctor must be able to understand 
the patient as well as the disease if the best possible 
therapeutic results are to be attained. For proper med- 
ical performance as brought out by Bliss,’** the good 
doctor must possess personality maturity as well as 
technical knowledge. Neither one alone is as desirable 
as the combination. 

Recently, in his newspaper column, Mr. Merryle S. 
Rukeyser,!*” wrote of the requirements for the successful 
businessman. If what he says is true for business, we 
can fairly assume that the same certainly holds for 
Medicine. 

11 Pirector, School of Physical Education, University of Illinois, 
ae L. Bliss, M.D., Claremont, California. 


12b This article appeared in the Chicago Herald-Examiner for Sunday, 
November 6, 1949. 
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‘The St. Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce recently 
tapped a reservoir of perennial human interest when it under- 
took to formulate rules for succeeding in life. The crux of 
the findings was that achievement in the business world does 
not depend so much on super mental capacity (grades) as 
on a balanced personality capable of winning the loyalty of 
others. 

‘«This cheeks with the experience among West Point grad- 
uates. Usually the top-flight commanders were not drawn 
from those who stood at the very top of the class, but fre- 
quently from those who were nearer the middle. General 
Douglas MacArthur was an exception to prove the rule. He 
was at the head of his class, and his academie record fore- 
shadowed his accomplishments in actual soldiery. 

‘‘Jn business administration, in corporate hierarchies, is 
often not the men with I.Q.’s in the stratosphere of genius 
who win the blue ribbons, but men of leadership qualities 
who excel in attractive personality as well as in mental 
ability. Extreme geniuses are frequently too unstable and 
flexible in their desires and objectives to hew to the straight 
and narrow path up the highway to success. Sometimes the 
very qualities which make them geniuses bring accompanying 
personality traits which are not conducive to the grinding 
routine of (everyday) business.’’ 


If suecess in Medicine does relate positively to posses- 
sion of both personality maturity and respectable aca- 
demic attainment, the question arises, ‘‘ What type of 
college student generally presents these requirements ?’’ 
Time and space do not permit any detailed discussion, 
but it is believed fair to say that many of most compe- 
tent observers believe that the good ‘‘B’’ student fills 
the bill better than the student with the ‘‘A’’ record. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the general rule is 
believed true. The good ‘‘B’’ student is usually the 
young man who takes time during his college prepara- 
tion for participation in the many curricular and extra- 
curricular activities available to him which broaden the 
personality and promote all-round maturity. 

5) Scholastic mortality rate among students in en- 
gineering and medical schools. 

Engineering: As expressed by Harrel* and others, 
the mortality rate in engineering school varies somewhat 
with the type of school. Among students in the state 
supported engineering colleges, which generally have the 
largest classes, it is as high as 50 or 60 per cent. In the 
privately supported schools, however, the figure is re- 
ported as nearer 25 or 30 per cent. In both instances, 
most of the students expelled for poor grades are 
dropped during the first two years of engineering school. 

This practice of flunking out a considerable number 
of undesirable engineering neophytes during their first 
two years of professional training may seem rather 
severe. Regardless of its academic merit, however, en- 
gineering students cannot complain that they were not 
given a fair chance. 

Medicine: Years ago, medical schools followed the 
same custom now prevalent in engineering schools. They 
admitted large classes of students with average as well 
as top scholastic backgrounds, and then proceeded to 
weed out many of them during the first two years of 
medical school. But the situation has changed in the 


past twenty years. Nowadays, although the admission 
to medical schools is an extremely difficult achievement | 
because of the large number of applicants, once a stu- 
dent has been accepted he rarely is dismissed except 
for gross scholastic failure or character defect. 

This current medical practice naturally is easier on 
the students of medicine than that of Engineering is on 4 
the embryo engineers. The medical student is unlikely |) 
to be dropped from school and suffer the attendant loss § 
of time and money. Some qualified critics hold that the 
medical schools might well revive their older practice 
of admitting larger Freshman classes, and then cut 
them down to desirable size by judicious flunking 
of the poor students during the first two years of pro- 
fessional training. This suggestion at least has the merit 
of allowing more interested students the chance to start fj 
medical school and possibly to finish the course. i 


Predictions 


1) Medicine and Engineering will no doubt continue f 
current practices of not giving literary classes in pro- 
fessional school. The reasons advanced for not mixing 
pre-professional and professional studies seem sound. 

2) It is believed that Engineering eventually will 
adopt aptitude testing as one requirement for admission § 
to engineering school. It is contended that just as sat- | 
isfactory aptitude tests can be found for Engineering i 
as have been determined for Medicine. 


STATISTICS ENGINEERING ® # MEDICINE ® 16 
a) Number of years su- |4 years 1 year 
pervised practical (industry ) (hospital) 


post-graduate training 
required by law for 
licensed and independ- 
ent practice 


b) Number of years su- | None (other than| None (other than 


pervised practical | above) above) 
post-graduate training 
required by law for 
specialist certification 
c) Number of years su- |4 years 3-5 years 


pervised practical | (By American 
post-graduate training | Soc. Prof. En- 
required by edict of 
profession for special- 
ist certification 


(By American 
Boards and 
other certifying 
bodies) 


gineers and 
other profes- 
sional groups) 


d) Number of industries | Only a few large | Innumerable hos- 
or hospitals properly pitals in U.S.A. — 
equipped and staffed | are actively so 
for post-graduate organized 
practical instruction 


industries now 
so set-up. But, 
their number is 
growing 


tee This. information was kindly supplied by Mr. Paul H. Robbins, Ex- | 
oe Director, National Society of Professional Engineers, Washington, 
f + Courtesy of Professor T. ©. Shedd, College of Engi i iver- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. ; ite Be BE 
“From the ‘Medical Licensure Statistics Report for 1948” ki 
; ‘ Statistics : ndl 
furnished by Donald G. Anderson, M.D., Secretary of the Council on Med. 'F 
ical Education and Hospitals, American Medical Association. Published in ‘| 
the May 21, 1949, issue of the Jowrnal of the American Medical - 
Association. ; 
% Thanks is expressed for this and other information to M-. Joseph 


Palmer, Executive Secretary, Indianapolis Medical F : ; 
Indiana. eh apohs Medical Society, Indianapolis, 


3) Grades of above-average caliber must remain a 
ardinal requirement for admission to medical school. 
ut, as suggested by Staley, it can be argued that Med- 
fine (like Engineering) should seriously consider se- 
peting its students from the upper two quartiles of 
vholastic achievement rather than just the top one. 
‘his selective process should also include personality 
Hivaluation. The medical school Dean might well employ 
it these considerations some sensible personality inven- 
Hpry screening device. Industry has had an impressive 
}jmount of experience and success in this field and Med- 
ine should not hesitate to draw upon it if necessary 
or assistance, 


III. IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATE TRAINING 


| Most professional men agree that no engineering or 
Jnedical school graduate fresh out of school should be 
arned loose on the public without some period of super- 
rised practical training and experience. They believe 
jhat such experience not only protects future clients or 
Patients, but actually assists the voung professional 


Discussion 

1) Professional differences in the post-graduate prac- 
‘eal training programs. 
1) Engineering: Engineering graduates are not obligated 
Fo engage in their profession, and many do not do so. 
Numerous men take the engineering course only for the 
packeround training it affords for business. These in- 
llividuals have no desire or need for any post-profes- 
kional school period of practical training. 
There are, on the other hand, some graduated engi- 
heers who want to do work in one of their fields but who 
0 not wish, or need, a license. It is permissible for such 
individuals to practice indefinitely without license but 
only under the supervision of a licensed engineer. 
| However, when a graduate engineer wishes the priv- 
ilege of independent practice, whether as a private con- 
sultant or as a full-fledged engineer in some industry, 
e must become licensed in his field. Statistics indi- 
ate 17 that about 50 per cent of the total engineering 
population in this country are so engaged. 
* Specialist Certification in engineering, according to 
my understanding, is provided by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. Requirements for such cer- 
ification include graduation from an accredited eng'l- 
neering school, four years’ practical experience in the 
ifield of practice, and passing oral and written exam- 
inations. 

Medicine: It is quite possible for graduate doctors to 
work indefinitely without license in many non-clinical 
professional fields. The relatively few doing this are 


M According to Mr. Paul H. Robbins, 1 there ave estimated to be ap- 
proximately 350,000 engineers in the U.S.A. eligible for licensure. Of these, 
150,000 have been licensed, or approximately 50 per cent. rng 

* This statement is incorrect. Perhaps Dr. Boys refers to the certifica- 
tion being done by the National Council of State Boards of Engineering 
examiners.—lHDITOR. 
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generally found in teaching or research in such non- 
clinical fields as anatomy, physiology, pathology, et 
cetera. However, if their work involves diagnosing or 
treating people, they must either get their individual 
license or work only under the supervision of duly li- 
censed physicians or surgeons. Only a very small num- 
ber of graduate doctors (perhaps 1-2 per cent) work 
without license under the restrictions just noted. Most 
doctors electing to remain in the non-clinical fields pre- 
fer to get their license in case they should ever decide 
to go into clinical practice. 

Any medical graduate desiring to engage in general 
independent practice, private or institutional, is legally 
required to serve satisfactorily a one-year internship in 
some accredited hospital and then pass written and oral 
State Board examinations. Once licensed he can legally 
practice as a physician or surgeon (or both) in any field 
of medicine. In actual practice, however, the ability to 
engage in any specialty field is limited by his conscience 
and by the size of the community in which he works. 
In the small town and rural areas, many doctors do both 
general medicine and surgery partly by choice and 
partly by necessity. Generally, they refuse to undertake 
major specialty procedures preferring to call in an es- 
tablished city specialist for the same. 

Any doctor desiring specialist certification must take 
additional hospital training (3-5 years) under certified 
specialists in the field of their choice, and then pass the 
specialty examinations demanded by the American 
Boards or the Colleges of Physicians or Surgeons. Most 
big city hospitals deny specialists’ privileges in surgery 
or medicine to general practitioners. The states do not 
legally require this limitation of practice, but silently 
condone it. 

2) Availability of properly equipped and staffed in- 
dustries and hospitals for giving engineering and med- 
ical internship training. 

Engineering: There are apparently a few large indus- 
tries adequately set up for this program but few or no 
smaller concerns interested or capable of providing the 
same. Numerous engineers consider this situation a ma- 
jor defect in engineering training. These men are eager 
for more industrial internships to be made available, 
and do not doubt the existence of a sufficient number of 
industries capable of doing the work if these concerns 
would accept reasonable direction by some selected over- 
all engineering body. 

Medicine: As most informed people know, there are 
innumerable hospitals throughout the country now set 
up to provide for the medical training of interns. In 
practice, hospital approval for internship is granted by 
a sub-body of the American Medical Association which 
does not grant such approval unless it has become prop- 
erly staffed and equipped for the necessary instruction. 
The states license hospitals to care for sick people, but 
have not enacted actual legal requirements regarding 
the internship programs. 
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Predictions 

1) As in the past, many men will wish to secure en- 
eineering training primarily as a background for busi- 
ness. These engineering-businessmen will not want or 
need any scientific internship period, and few of them 
will be willing to spend the extra time and money re- 
quired for it. Therefore, it is doubted if the states or 
the Engineering profession will legally require this sort 
of practical training of these men. After all, this group 
probably constitutes 57 per cent or more of all gradu- 
ated engineers (see Section IV under statistics), and it 
is unlikely that this majority group will ever permit 
any such legal or professional legislation to be put 
aACYVOSS. 

2) On the other hand, for the many men working 
strictly as engineers such internship is quite desirable. 
These engineers as a group constitute about 43 per cent 
of graduates and probably exercises a more important 
voice in the profession than the majority group men- 
tioned. Quite possibly the minority group may eventu- 
ally put across the requirement of an engineering intern- 
ship for those individuals planning to actually work as 
engineers. 

3) Assuming that the facts described above are cor- 
rect, it is imagined that Engineering will eventually 
find or develop more industries with adequate facilities 
and teaching personnel for engineering internship train- 
ing for those men desiring it. Eligibility of any industry 
for such instruction should be considered a mark of 
distinction. 

4) Medicine has long accepted the value and necessity 
for the general doctor, as well as for the specialist, to 
secure adequate post-graduate hospital experience be- 
fore going into practice. The present combination of 
legal and professional custom are considered adequate 
regulation regarding the problem. 


IV. LICENSURE AND REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PRACTICING ENGINEERS AND DOCTORS 


STATISTICS: HNGINEERING * 


MEDICINE & 


a) Number of states re- 


quiring formal licen- 


b) Number of states hav- 
ing laws pertaining to 
TE GUSUEOMUON ncmascenconcees7ane 48 | 31 


c) Approximate pereent- 


age of engineers and | 


doctors who are li- | 
censed eligible to en- 


gage in practice............ 50% 17 98% 18 


Discussion 
1) The philosophical basis of professional licensure. 
As so aptly stated in a booklet on this subject distrib- 
uted by the National Society of Professional Enei- 
8 Exact figures have not been found on this topic. Very few men 
securing the medical degree neglect taking some state licensing examina- 
tion. According to the report by Anderson 17 there were in April 1949 


approximately 202,516 physicians in the United States. We would esti- 
mate that about two per cent fail to secure licensure, 


neers,’® modern civilization has found it necessary t) 
regulate the practice of persons whose activities ded] 
with the protection of life (Engineering), health (Mec 
ieine), and rights and property (Law). Eliminatio/ 
and exclusion of the dishonest and unqualified from thi 
practice of these professions, as matters of public we} 
fare, are undebatable tenets. 

There is another argument for licensing professioné} 
men, namely, the protection of the good name of a prq 
fession in the public eye. Any profession is rightl| 
judged by the qualifications of all who use its name, b 
the failure of the incompetents, and by the conduct oj 
the unworthy unless a clear dividing line is establishe 
in the public mind between the lawful practitioner} 
and those not worthy of the same privilege. [ 

The early history of all three mentioned profession 
(Engineering, Medicine, and Law) saw many men voi 
ing opposition to registration and licensing as a tax 0/ 
practice in their field. Even today we still have sporadij 
political efforts by minorities composed of quack doctor 
quack lawyers, and quack engineers (and their friends 
to emasculate existing licensing laws. Actually, licens} 
ing is interference only with unlimited practice by thosf 
who wish to claim the right to engage in a field regarc 
less of character and professional fitness. Those wh: 
are competent and truly interested in the standards of 
their profession raise no serious objections to havin’ 
their competency certified. i 

2) The legal basis of professional licensure. ! 

Licensing of members of any profession is an exercis} 
of the police powers inherent in any state for the pre 
tection of public safety, health, rights and property 
It places the force and sanction of the law behind th} 
desire of the genuine engineer to promote public safety) 
and of the serious doctor to promote health, to the ut] 
most degree possible. 

3) Specific values to the professions stemming fror| 
licensure. 

For the engineer or doctor planning to practice hil 
profession (as a private consultant, or as a member o} 
some institutional staff) such laws have decided merit ‘ 
Without them there is no way (a) to keep out of th’ 
profession those who are unworthy or incompetent, (bj 
to preserve to the qualified engimeer or physician hi 
rights of practice against restriction, encroachment ani 
unqualified competition, and (c) to stop the misappr 
priation and abuse of the designations engineer o| 
doctor. Wl 

4) Present-day status of engineering and medical 
heensure. 

Engineering: As verified by Robbins ™ all 48 statel 
have laws pertaining to licensure. He points out tha’ 
in two of the states (Montana and Louisiana ) licensur’ 
is required only for civil engineers. It is important t 
point out here that in the engineering profession no dis} 
tinction is made between the terms ‘‘registration’’ an? 
“‘licensing’’; the two words are frequently used inter} 
changeably. As mentioned earlier in this paper th 


isual requirements for engineering licensure are erad- 
1ation from an accredited engineering school and four 
years’ supervised practical experience in the particular 
jeld of the applicant. There are modifications of these 
wcequirements in two states that need not be discussed. 
Medicine: In all 48 states medical licensure is de- 
nanded of all regular practitioners. The usual require- 
ments for obtaining a medical license are graduation 
from an accredited medical school, serving satisfactorily 
hn internship period of at least one year, and passing 
comprehensive written and oral examinations. In recent 
years numerous states have also demanded registration 
f practitioners in addition to licensure. Contrary to 
he engineering custom, in Medicine licensure and reg- 
istration are not synonymous. The purpose of the recent 
trend for separate registration of all practitioners of 
the healing arts (regular and the irregular practition- 
' rs) has been to thus ferret out the unorthodox or quack 


without any kind of state registration, licensure or 
supervision. 

| Predictions 

/ 1) No changes are contemplated in Medicine regard- 
ing registration and licensure for practitioners of the 
Hiealing arts, regular or irregular. 

2) Present-day practices in Engineering regarding 
registration and licensure seem satisfactory, and no 
marked change is expected. 


V. PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP IN 
ENGINEERING AND MEDICINE 


HSTATISTICS: ENGINEERING ® 


MEDICINE * 


1) Percentage of engin- 
eers or doctors belong- 
mc to their N A- 
STUNO INVA SOCICtYascesnc-oeeee 7.0% 75.0% 

12) Percentage of Engin- 

eers or doctors belong- 

ing to their STATE 

and LOCAL societies..... 15.0% 89.0% 


Discussion 

Medicine: Review of the past history of medical soci- 
eties reveals one trend which is probably the most im- 
portant single explanation of their large membership. 
From the very beginning the primary and dominant 
organization has been the Local Medical Society which 
is usually county-wide in scope. Members have been 
accepted only as ‘‘doctors’’ and not as specialists thus 
fostering the general interests of the profession. The 
sociologists designate this organization as Horizontal 
in type. 

Until around the turn of the last century (1900) most 
doctors practiced as physicians and surgeons; there were 
few strictly limited specialists. These men banded to- 
Jeether in the general or all-inclusive Local Medical 
Societies which were just as numerous in the small city 
and rural areas as in the large metropolitan centers. 
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There have been Local Medical Societies, city or county, 
for many generations and as far back as 1600, or earlier. 
With the industrial revolution, and the increasing mi- 
gration of people from the rural to city areas, certain 
political and economie problems arose relating to the 
medical profession that needed wider cooperation of 
these local societies throughout the land. Out of this 
fundamental need there arose the existence of the State 
Medical Societies which continued to maintain the same 
over-all, general Horizontal structure and organization. 
Most of the state societies were born between the years 
1850 and 1915. Political and economic problems still 
pressed the medical profession which they realized could 
only be met and handled on a national basis. In 1905 
there was formed the national body, the American Med- 
ical Association, which has since then become the dom- 
imant medical organization dealing with political and 
economic issues relating to Medicine. The Local Med- 
ical Societies, the State Medical Societies, and the 
American Medical Association are all inter-related, and 
membership is interdependent. The point to be remem- 
bered here is that, although numerous specialty groups 
have formed in the interim, the characteristic Horizontal 
organizations have remained dominant in the promotion 
of the welfare of the medical profession at large. 


The strength of the Horizontal organizations has been 
that, being all-inclusive, they alone could speak authori- 
tatively for all physicians and surgeons. Because of 
this type of organization, Medicine speaks with increas- 
ing authority and power in all phases of public life in 
which it has an interest. 


Engineering: Reviewing the past history of engineer- 
ing societies reveals, with an initial exception which will 
be discussed momentarily, that most of them have been 
specialty groups. For instance, a member could not be 
just an ‘‘engineer,’’ but he had to be an electrical en- 
gineer, a mechanical engineer, a sanitary engineer, et 
cetera. The sociologists designate this type of organiza- 
tion as Vertical in type. 

Until about 1850 it seems that most engineers, like 
their medical contemporaries, were general practitioners. 
The early engineering groups, lke the medical societies, 
were Horizontal in type. After 1850, however, the en- 
gineering specialties became all-powerful and the Verti- 
cal type of organization became practically the only 
available society to which an engineer could belong. 
The first prominent specialty group established was the 
American Society of Civil Engineers which was founded 
in 1852. In 1875 the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers came into existence, and in 1885 was born 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The 
succeeding years saw the formation of the specialty so- 
cieties for mining engineers, communication engineers, 
refrigeration engineers, aeronautical engineers, theoret- 
ical and applied mechanical engineers, and so forth to 
the present date. The important thing to remember is 
that these were primarily technical societies, Vertical in 
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organization, rather than groups of general professional 
scope." 

In spite of the rapid and extensive development of 
the specialty engineering organization, however, there 
were always engineers who tried to promote the general, 
horizontal type of society which could inelude in its 
membership all kinds of engineers. During the past 100 
years the author is informed that four such efforts have 
been made. Without going into the details, which time 
and space do not permit to review, the first effective 
attempt to found a national organization of the Hori- 
zontal type existing in Medicine, was the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers which was in 1934. This 
society, we are told, was the off-spring of what Engineers 
refer to as the Four Founder Societies. These included 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
“ociety of Mechanical Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, and the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers.*® '° 

State Engineering Societies have had a precarious and 
sporadic existence although now most are solidly estab- 
lished. Among earler state groups was the Illinois So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers founded in 1886. 


Predictions 


1) Medicine has long since promoted both the Hori- 
zontal and Vertical types of organization in its ranks 
for the reasons given and with the results noted. It is 
anticipated that Medicine will continue to encourage 
wide-spread membership in both types of societies until 
nearly full-coverage is achieved. 

2) Engineering specialty societies will, of course, con- 
tinue to flourish for very obvious and well-known rea- 
sons. In the future, however, we predict a rapid growth 
of general, horizontal-type engineering organizations on 


“Much of the historical data in this paragraph was supplied through 
the courtesy of Mr, H. P, Orland, Assistant Editor, Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, whose office is in Champaign, Illinois. 


News From Chapters 


Capital Chapter 

Eighty-three members and guests of Capital Chapter 
met at the Mill Tuesday, June 27, 1950, for the chap- 
ter’s ‘“‘Ladies’ Night.’’ Following a splendid dinner, 
President Murphy opened a short business meeting, 
announcing that since there were no pressing commu- 
nications, the routine affairs of current interest would 
be handled by the various committee chairmen, operat- 
ing through the executive committee. Secretary Hudson 
announced that partial returns had been received from 
the letter sent to the U. 8. congressional candidates for 
election, and that a summary of the results would be 
included in the ‘‘Chatter’’ as the returns became more 
complete. The resolutions committee was instructed to 
prepare a resolution to be sent to the wife of Wm. Rue- 
gles, expressing the Chapter’s loss due to Mr. Ruggles’ 


the local, state and national basis. It would appear that 
probably the National Society of Professional Engineers) 
may serve as the guiding force in this development be) 


as the official voice of Engineering on economic and po- 
litical matters affecting its standards and welfare. 


Conclusions 

Review of the material presented in this article re 
veals that both Engineering and Medicine have honestly 
strived to improve their standards of training and prac} 
tice for public as well as professional benefit. Eack 
profession has had certain successes and failures in try] 
ing to bring about increasing proficiency, and each pro. 
fession has something to learn from the other in this 
respect. 
The fundamental problems encountered in one pro. 
fession are found to exist in the other, and a more inti 
mate sharing or exchange of experience should be 
mutually helpful. More fraternity and cooperation 1 
especially desirable in this day and age if these two hon!) 
orable professions are to successfully and_ effectively 
meet the challenge of socialization which appears to be 
rampant in this social age. 


AutHOR’s ADDENDUM: Since this paper was written and acy 
cepted by the Inninois ENGINEER, the author has learned that th 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University i 
New York, among a few other schools, has been trying to selec? 
medical students along the lines recommended in this paper. Ow 
understanding is that the College of Physicians and Surgeon;| 
feels that they are now getting a much better type of student thar’ 
formerly when grade consideration was given the predominan} 
emphasis in selecting medical school applicants. y 

Dean Williard C. Rappleye has given permission to make thx 
following quotation. He writes: ‘‘Every effort is made in thi 
selection of students to admit those applicants who, in additior) 
to evidence of intellectual capacity and achievement in the pret 
medical courses, have the personality, industry, general cultures 
ability, resourcefulness, intellectual self-reliance and maturity tcy 
assume responsibility in matters of life and death.’’ 


passing. There being no urgent new business, the meeté 
ing was adjourned at 7:30 P.M. 

The group was then conducted on an interesting twod 
hour inspection of the Pillsbury Mills in Springfield. Ati 
the conclusion of the trip, refreshments were served ir 
the cafeteria of the Pillsbury plant. 

July 26th 

President J. P. Murphy opened the July 26, 1950 
dinner meeting of Capital Chapter, held at the Mill! 
Twenty-six members and five guests were present. Fol! 
lowing an introduction by program chairman Leslid 
Ryburn, a twelve minute motion picture was presentec} 
by J. W. Magee and F. C. Blythe, representatives of the 
Chicago and Springfield offices, respectively, of thd 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company. Thi 
picture illustrated the new ‘‘Centrifire with link grate”) 


jarrangement of handling steam boiler fuels; also of 
imterest was the compact unit table-top projector and 
screen used in the projection of the film. 

Agent Ross Randolph then gave an interesting dis- 
cussion of some of the major activities of the FBI. He 
reported the internal security program of this agency 
to be carried on with 3800 agents; the government’s 
/program for maintaining a clearing house for all finger- 
iprints was outlined with the indication that we now 
|have 113 million sets of prints; of current interest was 
ithe point that all espionage items should be handled 
iby the FBI., in accordance with the President’s request ; 
S)one of the finest achievments, was reported as being the 
establishment of the National Academy in Washington 
|for the uniform, efficient training of police department 
jrepresentatives. A question period followed the dis- 
jcussion during which considerable thought was given 
to the handling of espionage information. 


_ Treasurer Kessell reported the balance of $58.88 in 
i the chapter treasury. President Murphy then an- 
}) nounced the resignation of R. S. Nelle as chapter repre- 
}sentative. Following a call for nominations for replace- 
ment, Gustav Rehm nominated A. M. Frost to fill in the 

unexpired term; the nomination was seconded. It was 
i then moved and seconded that the chapter cast a unan- 
-imous ballot for candidate Frost; the motion carried 
without opposition. A motion was then tendered by 
Representative Frost that the chapter extend an expres- 
sion of appreciation, through official communication, to 
| Mr. Nelle for his splendid work in aiding the Chapter 
by his representation. The motion carried unanimously. 


H. A. Spafford, chairman, state legislative analyst 
committee advised that the younger engineers, in the 
chapters he has visited, look with more favor to the 
employment of a full-time analyst than do the older. 
He suggested that regardless of the income of the pres- 
ent program, the membership was being given some new 
j) ideas. Spafford recorded that ‘‘legislative reprenta- 
| tion’? would enable the Society to give its men an active 
voice in civic affairs, not only from the view of personal 
gain, but also from the advantage of developing pro- 
fessional esteem by being present and aiding when state- 
wide and local problems are seeking solution. The giv- 
ing of service to the Society’s members is vital to the 
development of a representative membership, needed if 
we ever expect to handle our professional affairs ‘‘our 
way’’ rather than the ‘‘union’’ way. Spafford reported 
that the advance of union participation, by government- 
ally employed engineers, endangers our Society’s wel- 
fare and that we must act quickly to conduct our affairs 
as our NSPE and ISPE desire. 

Chairman Wm. Russell, chapter legislative analyst 
committee, reported that the funds and pledges for the 
committee’s work were rolling in, and that the members 
will be contacted individually to assure support. To 
facilitate collections, those present were requested to 
turn in their contributions. Returns and pledges were 
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announced to have reached approximately 10% of the 
quota in the first few days. 

Dave Abbott, chairman, civic affairs committee, re- 
ported that the Springfield garbage disposal project 
was slowly progressing and that some of the new equip- 
ment for the land-fill operation was to be delivered in 
the near future. He also brought out that Harlan Bar- 
tholomew, prominent city planner, had agreed to ad- 
dress a meeting of our group on November 28, 1950 and 
that a joint meeting with representatives of other inter- 
ested groups would be arranged for that occasion. 

Harry Cordes, chairman, membership committee, ad- 
vised that transfers and deaths of chapter members 
were making it increasingly urgent that we step up our 
program of getting new men. C. E. Chenoweth advised 
that there was an unnecessary two to four months inter- 
val between the time when men took the examination for 
registered professional engineer and the time when the 
results were given. President Murphy referred the mat- 
ter to Chairman J. A. Moore of the committee on educa- 
tion and registration laws, for investigation. 

Gustav Rehm moved that the chapter communicate 
with ISPE to urge that the State Society send a letter 
to the Governor offering the Society’s assistance on the 
organization of emergency planning now under consider- 
ation. The Chapter moved and seconded action instruct- 
ing the Secretary to communicate the request to the 
State office; the motion was carried without objection. 
Rehm also pointed out that the Society should continue 
its drive toward looking after the professional interests 
of the engineers; he pointed out that only in recent 
years had we grasped the idea locally, and that the 
younger men are the ones that can really benefit; he 
pointed out that the older men who are idealistic will 
help but he urged that those not clear on the idea of 
professional welfare should not obstruct—that they 
should remember that some of the youngsters will be our 
own children. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:30 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. D. Hupson, Secretary 


Lake County Chapter 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lake County 
Chapter of the Ilhnois Society of Professional Engineers 
was held Wednesday, June 21, 1950, at the Chateau du 
Jour Restaurant. Dinner was served to 42 members and 
euests. 

The business meeting was called to order by Vice 
President Calkins at 7:10 p.m. The minutes of the meet- 
ing of May 17 were read and approved. There were no 
reports from any of the standing committees. Mr. Drew 
introduced Mr. Herrick of the Houdaille Hershey Cor- 
poration of North Chicago who were to be our hosts on 
dn inspection trip to be held after the business meeting. 
Mr. Drew then announced that the September meeting 
would be our annual Ladies Night and would be held 
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at the Vikine Home in Gurnee. Chapter Representative 
R. E. Anderson gave a complete report on the meeting 
of the Chapter Executive Committee meeting which was 
held May 31 to discuss some points that had been 
brought up at the meeting of the State Board of Direc- 
tion. The business meeting adjourned at 8:40 p.m. and 
the membership was advised to meet at the Houdaille 
Hershey plant at North Chicago for an inspection trip 
of their facilities. M. T. Anperson, Secretary. 


Chicago Chapter 

The monthly meeting of the Chicago Chapter of the 
Illinois Soeiety of Professional Engineers was held 
Wednesday, June 21, 1950 at the Electric Club. The 
business meeting was preceded by a dinner attended by 
40 members and friends. We were honored with the 
presence of the wives of four of those attending, namely, 
Mrs. F. A. Edwards, Mrs. H. Humphrey, Mrs. F. Ray- 
man, and Mrs. C. A. Walls. 

President Walls called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced the guests. 

A review of the activity of the State Legislative Com- 
mittee was given by V.-E. Gunlock on the request of 
the President. 

The President asked for the reading of letters received 
from State President Ekblaw relative to a mission ac- 
complished with the State Department of Conservation. 
President Ekblaw’s letter included an enclosure from 
this department requesting that we submit the names 
of qualified engineers to assist in the department’s recre- 
ational lakes program. It was decided to apprise the 
membership of our chapter of this request suggesting 
that if any are interested that they submit their names 
for consideration. 

President Walls read exerpts from a memorandum 
received from National Headquarters relative to main- 
taining the present provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
pertaining to our profession. It was requested that we 
contact any incumbent or candidate congressional mem- 
bers to apprise them of this desire and to request their 
support therefore. 

A report of member A. Graf, Chairman of our com- 
mittee on Ethies and Professional Practices, and Regis- 
tration Law, was read and accepted. This committee 
has initiated a comprehensive program to apprehend 
violations in advertising or telephone listings of non- 
registered engineers. 

A letter from Miles Lamb, Chicago Chapter represen- 
tative, relative to recommendations for members to the 
Structural Engineers and Professional Engineers exam- 
ining boards was read. Names of five Chicago Chapter 
members were submitted for consideration by the State 
Officers. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that Representa- 
tive Lamb be instructed to support the proposal of Arf- 
braw Chapter that our society offer aid to the Commu- 
nity Facilities Services of the General Administration 


Service in determining the economic feasibility of pro 
jects for which application for advance planning funds 
are made. | 

President Walls turned the meeting over to Professo# 
. W. Edwards for the presentation of Junior Awards} 
Professor Edwards gave a resume of the accomplish | 
ments of the recipients and presented them to V. EK. Gunj 
lock who presented each with a diploma and a member 
ship card. The recipients were : 

Leslie C. Hardison—HIllinois Tech. 

Ernest W. Nordquist—Illinois Tech. 

Robert L. Pasek—Northwestern Tech. Institute 

Robert F. Mahood—Northwestern Tech. Institute 


The first three were present at the meeting. Mr. Mahooc 
was unable to attend and was awarded the honor it 
absentia. 

Before the speaker of the evening was introduce 
President Walls ordered a five-minute recess. 

Program Chairman Edwards introduced the speaker# 
Mr. Homer Humphrey, who spoke on the subject, “‘ The 
Engineer and His Camera.’’ His talk centered about ¢ 
eroup of fine photographs he had taken while in thi 
Service as an engineer in Alaskan territory. | 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. F. SoMMERSCHIELD, 
Secretary—Protem 


Capital Chapter 

President J. P. Murphy opened the regular meeting 
of Capital Chapter, held August 22, 1950, at the Mill ix 
Springfield. Twenty-two members were present for the 
dinner affair. 
Carl EK. Thunman, superintendent, Alzina Construe4 
tion Co., presented an illustrated discussion on engineer4 
ing observations made during his trip to Sweden ir) 
January, 1950. The socialistic way of living, occasioneé 
because of the small population of 7,000,000 people, is 
evident in all of the major utilities and industries! 
Swedish steel is produced with primary emphasis on’ 
quality rather than quantity; relations between labor! 
and management are on a high level; building construe 
tion is modern and carried to a finer point in design 
than is ours; building codes provide that all large struc! 
tures must include bomb shelters. The people live in| 
quarters that are on par with ours but they occu 
much smaller space. 
Secretary Hudson announced the job opportunities 
on file with the Chapter; and a letter from Lee Stickler 
was read requesting that the Chapter investigate the 
possibility of presenting an ISPE-NSPE display at the 
1951 Mlinois State Fair. The matter was referred to the 
Publicity Committee for report at the coming meeting 
in September. Wm. Russell, chairman of the legislative 
analyst committee advised that present returns were 
averaging about $7.50 per member, with a total col- 
lected to date of about $450.00; the reports were in- 


Hjomplete due to vacation interference. James Williams 
the Civic Affairs committee advised that the chances 
Here excellent for the success of the Springfield opera- 
Hiions in the sanitary land-fill for garbage disposal work 
low under way; Williams also advised that the commit- 
ee was advancing on firm ground on the air-pollution 
juestion and that the cooperation of the coal companies 
vas secured; the activities of the committee are pointed 
0 the November meeting at which Mr. Bartholomew 
Will speak. Les Ryburn announced that the next meet- 
mg will feature the topic of Engineering Radar in Hy- 
| lrology. Treasurer Kessell indicated that the Chapter 
Ppalance was $79.23. A. M. Frost, chairman, publicity 
lommittee pointed to the joint meeting with the archi- 


renewal of the interchapter visitation program ; the com- 
mittee is also preparing material for a radio skit to be 


The meeting was adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 
L. D. Hupson, Secretary. 


Chicago Chapter 
Thirty-three members and guests were present at the 
‘inner meeting held at the Electric Club on September 
}), 1950. Among the guests present was ‘‘Skeets’’ Rob- 
erts, Assistant Secretary of the I.8.P.E., who accom- 
mManied the guest speaker, State President George E. 
kblaw. 
The meeting was opened at 7:25 p.m. by President 
alls with each of those present introducing themselves. 
The Secretary then read the minutes of the previous 
meeting which were accepted as read. 
| The Secretary read a report of the treasury and re- 
beipts and disbursements since January 10, 1950. This 
Hreport was approved and is attached to the minutes. 
The President called on Mr. DeMent to present the 
ember who was awarded one of the junior awards in 
June, in absentia. Mr. DeMent gave a short account 
and then presented Mr. Mahood who received the con- 
eratulations of the Society by a sharp burst of applause 
by the members. 
Mr. DeMent then gave an account of the forthcoming 
C.S.B.E.E. Convention in October, requesting and 
inviting the members to attend some of the activities. 

The meeting was then turned over to F. W. Edwards, 
rogram Chairman, who introduced Dr. George E: 
kblaw, president of the I.S.P.E. with a short account 
of Dr. Ekblaw’s activities and accomplishments. 

Dr. Ekblaw explained the formation and functions of 
he three committees organized to deal with legislation. 
He stressed the fact that the work of these committees 
must be implemented by the support and cooperation 
of the entire membership to make it successful, partic- 
jularly the contacting of legislators before their depar- 
tures for sessions of the legislature. 
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He reported progress on an employment service for 
the Society and steps taken to guide engineers into reg- 
istration examinations. 

Dr. Ekblaw’s desire to open the meeting for general 
discussion brought a request by Mr. Reiter to have some 
of the functions of the Engineer Examining Board 
clarified. Prof. Lamb, a member of the Board, explained 
their duties and authority given them under the Regis- 
tration Law. He gave an account of the work of the 
Board in arranging of examination of Engineers. 

The matter of continuing publication of examination 
questions was brought out and it was the consensus that 
they should continue to be published. The advantages 
of contacting the State Legislators was again stressed 
by Dr. Ekblaw and elaborated on by Mr. Kaindl. Other 
points on Engineering registration were discussed by 
various members. 

President Walls thanked Dr. Ekblaw for appearing to 
give his talk. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:05 p.m. 


Epwakrp I. Rerrer, Secretary. 


Du Kane Chapter 

The regular meeting of the chapter was held on Sep- 
tember 14, 1950, at the Reddion Restaurant. Thirty-two 
(32) members and guests were present. Guests present 
and introduced included Don Rock, James Lenz, Warren 
Johnson, R. Andreasen and L. W. Scott of Elgin; Em- 
ory Fowler, Tom Roy and Chester Obma of Aurora; and 
A. Nelson of Glenn Ellyn. 

Pot roast dinner with all the trimmings was served 
by ‘‘Shorty’’ at 6:30 p.m. Round table business discus- 
sion opened at 7:30 p.m. On motion by Bateman and 
seconded by W. Deuchler, it was resolved and voted 
unanimously ‘‘that the DuKane Chapter gratefully ac- 
knowledge receipt of the ‘antique’ gavel presented to the 
Chapter by Wally Rakow for use of Chairman Cash and 
all future Chapter Presidents.’’ The minutes of the 
June meeting were accepted as read. 

The Legislative Analyst Committee selected by Chair- 
man Cash included ‘‘Doug’’ Drier, chairman; George 
Booth, Rob Roy, Eric Anderson, and John Bateman. 
Drier suggested that it might be a good idea to have a 
hired analyst to educate the legislators of the Engineer’s 
interests and to demonstrate to members and prospective 
members that we have a hired analyst watching bills of 
interest to Engineers. Members wishing to make dona- 
tions should make checks payable to the Illinois Society 
of Professional Engineers and either send them to Doug. 
Drier, who will forward them to the Secretary of Illinois 
Society at Urbana, or mail them direct. 

Chairman Cash appointed the following nominating 
committee to select officers for 1951: Clifford Ashley, 
Gus Dechler, Ray Watson. New officers to be selected 
include, president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
two members for the executive committee (past presi- 
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dents) and a chapter representative. The committee will 
report at the November meeting. Election will be held 
in the December meeting. 

Members were reminded of the Refresher Courses to 
be held in Rockford and Chicago. 

Adjournment followed at 9:15 p.m. 

Donations to the ‘‘kittv’’ amounted to $6.55 which 
will help inflate the dwindhng treasury. 


W. A. Raxow, Secretary. 


Illinois Valley Chapter 

The regular meeting of the Illinois Valley Chapter of 
the Illinois Society of Professional Engineers was held 
September 19, 1950, at the Streator Country Club in 
Streator, Illinois. 

Before the meeting a chicken dinner was served to 
forty members and guests. 

The meeting was called to order by President Cullen, 
who introduced the guests of the evening. The reports 
of committee chairmen and Mr. Dunavan, chapter rep- 
resentative, were deferred until the next meeting. 

In the campaign to increase membership Mr. Holler- 
ich submitted a list of names of Professional Engineers 
who are not now members of this society. Some mem- 
bers promised to work on them. 

President Cullen sounded out the feeling of this chap- 
ter in regard to Legislative Analyst. Mr. A. L. Miller 
was informed by President Cullen that no money out- 
side of voluntary contributions was available to support 
the Legislative Analyst. Mr. Grayback said that $8,000 
was not enough to secure proper legislative repre- 
sentation. Mr. Moran and Mr. A. L. Miller concurred. 
Mr. Dunavan explained that the Legislative Analyst 
was not intended to influence the legislature but to note 
what bills pertaining to the Engineering Profession 
were introduced and to report with his recommendation 
on these pending bills to the State organization and the 
various chapters. The influence or pressure was to come 
from these sourecs. 

Mr. Kenyon moved that the Chapter should not sup- 
port the Legislative Analyst program. Mr. Moran 
moved that the motion be amended to allow voluntary 
contributions. Amendment carried. Motion carried. 

Mr. Staatz brought up the question of more frequent 
meetings, but it was the opinion of the chapter that the 
meetings as now held have been interesting and very 
well attended and no change in the frequency would be 
desirable. 

Mr. Staatz was asked by President Cullen to intro- 
duce the speaker of the evening, Mr. I. W. Keeler, of the 
Wm. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. of Joliet, Illinois, who presented 
a program showing the manufacture and use of malle- 
able iron. The program was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Hultman were given a vote of 
thanks for arranging the dinner. Meeting adjourned at 


9:30 p.m. Louis Bowman, Secretary. 


CAMPAIGN TO ENFORCE TRAFFIC LAWS 
URGED BY INSURERS’ COMMITTEE 

An important insurance group has called upon t} 
country’s governors, mayors and other officials to ta 
action to ‘‘firmly and impartially enforce the traf 
laws under their jurisdiction.’’ 

The executive committee of the Association of Cas} 
alty and Surety companies said accident statistics inc 
cate a lack of uniform and adequate law enforceme[f 
which in time may become a menace to the security 4 
the nation itself. | 

The committee proposed that the association prompt} 
begin a plan of public education ‘‘calling attention 
the dangers of driving at excessive speeds or while und 
the influence of intoxicating beverages, and encoura 
the driving and walking public to more rigidly obser® 
the existing restrictions.”’ | 

The committee urged legislatures to consider enlar 
ment of state police forces to protect the public agair 
lawless motor vehicle operators. 


—Highway Highl igh . 


Trucks and boats hauled a larger share of Flori)! 
orange shipments to nine leading markets last year thi 
in 1948, and railroads a smaller share, a study made ]/h 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Agrievy 
ture Department shows. A 

The shift from rail transportation to trucks and boed 
in 1949, the report sets out, resulted in railroads hauliit 
abot 2,800 fewer carloads of oranges than in 1948 to t® 
nine markets included in the study. | 


1 


E. N-R. TAKES COGNIZANCE 
(Continued from page 5) 


2. Organizations of professional engineers for collective pargay 
ing, in any form are to be deplored, although their existen 
for the present, may be condoned under certain cireumstane 

When engineers are treated collectively by an employer th. 
may be compelled to deal with him on the same basis. E,) 
ployers should appreciate that engineers have individual ¢! 
pacities and talents which should be considered on an indiv/ 
ual basis, that the compensation of an engineer should be 
proportion to the value of his services and not based on 
age, his degrees, or any other yardstick that can be appli a 
collectively, and that an engineer’s working conditions shou 
conform to the nature of his work rather than to any genei 
pattern applicable to employees engaged in routine tasks th 
are subject to standardization. Sf 

When employers generally are persuaded that professio 
employees must be viewed as individuals and not in grou 
or classes, then NSPE may condemn collective bargaini’ 
by professional engineers, without qualification. In the meg 
time, we advise the young engineer that the existence of a 
lective bargaining by professional engineers in an indust 
jeopardizes his professional status. Either the employer fa 
to appreciate the professional nature of his engineers’ wo f 
or the employees themselves are not adhering to professior / 
concepts. Therefore, professional engineers and engineers- 
training should not seek employment where professional ¢| 
gineers, professionally employed, bargain collectively. 


: DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Transportation, Public Transit and Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants 

Railroads 
Subways 
Power Plants 


150 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 
Municipal Works 


79 McAllister Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


ALVORD, BURDICK & HOWSON 


CHAS. B. BURDICK 
LOUIS R. HOWSON DONALD H. MAXWELL 


Water Works Flood Relief 
Sewerage Appraisals 


Water Purification 
Sewage Disposal Drainage 


mm Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 


Consulting Engineers 

Power Development 

Municipal Improvements 
Floed Control 


Water Systems 


iy 
i 


Airports 
Traffic Surveys 


; Sewerage 

f Industrial Plants 
Recreational Facilities 

Investigations and Reports 


805 East Miller Street Springfield, Illinois 


Tell over 1,800 engineers where your office is. Use this 


space. The price is reasonable. You can display your 
firm name here for less than the cost of an average clas- 
sified ad. A card or letter to the Secretary, 631 East 


Green Street, Champaign, Illinois, will bring full details. 


GREELEY AND HANSEN 


ENGINEERS 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, Sewage 
Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, Refuse Disposal 


220 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


JOHN DOLIO 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Industrial Plants and Piping 
Street Lighting—Electrical Surveys 
Air Conditioning—Ventilation 
Sewerage—Water Works—Power Plants 


208 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CRAWFORD, MURPHY & TILLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water Works, Sewerage, Airports, Street 
Improvements, Traffic Surveys 


PHONE: 
400% E. ADAMS STREET 


2-7500 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Use of this space is limited to members and associates 
of the Society. This is a dignified and excellent way to 
let engineers know that your firm can always accept an- 
other account. The price is very reasonable. A card or 
letter to the Secretary, 631 East Green Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, will bring full details. 


BRITISH TAXES DESTROYING DOMESTIC 


, MARKET FOR CARS 


How England’s high taxes on both incomes and man- 
ufactured products are destroying its own industries is 
told by the London Economist in a recent article on car 
prices. 

Before the war, The Economist points out, the cheap- 
est British cars cost about £125. Two million cars were 
in use — exactly equal to the number of people whose 
yearly income after taxes was at least four times the 
price of the cheapest cars. 

Today, with high taxes on cars and incomes, the cheap- 
est British cars cost well over £300, while only about 
{400,000 persons have net incomes four or more times this 
amount. 

What effect these facts may have on British car own- 
jership can’t be determined accurately today, since the 
bulk of English cars now are tagged by the government 
|for export. But The Economist concludes : 

“Unless the present relationship between costs (in- 
eluding purchase tax) and incomes is very radically al- 


tered, the permanent domestic market for the British 


motor-car industry . .. will be only a fraction of what 


2) 


it was. 


The Debt 
One midnight deep in starhght still 
I dreamed that I received this bill: 
5000 breathless dawns, all new, 
5000 roses wet with dew, 
1000 snowflakes served ice cold, 
Five quiet friends, one baby’s love, 
One mad white sea with stars above, 
One hundred music haunted dreams 
Of winding roads and drowsy streams. 
One June night in a quiet wood, 
One heart that loved and understood. 
I wondered when I waked at day 
How, how in God’s name could I pay. 


Author Unknown 
Reprinted from Quote 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER GOES TO BAT As the cost of living and the value of the dollar is | 


FOR THE ENGINEERS EMPLOYED a static thing, we have accepted the Bureau of Labo) 
BY THE CITY OF DECATUR Statistics, Cost of Living Index, as the adjustment mul| 


tiplier to use with salaries schedules. We are proud tha} 
we took this stand some time before General Motors did| 
The Cost of Living Index for May was 168.6 and is ris] 


Honorable Mayor and Members of the City Couneil 
Macon County Building 
Decatur, Ihnois 


. . ° vue | 
aa apeeres ing sharply. This apphed to our minimum salary recom| 
tontlemen : aon | 
; er ee Eee : mendations for the Decatur area makes the table read as} 
We the Professional Engineers are proud of our part : e 
yas ; : 7 follows, as of today: 
on behalf of keeping and making our City government ; | 
more solvent, sound and efficient. This particularly goes = <a = cea i eae : ji 
for the 100 members of our Chapter, wl itizens of ee | 
or the members of our Chapter, who are citizens of : 2 SSE , 
. ul lapter i 1 sue C1 ens: € c Grade | x Salary Salary—Adjusted by 168.6 | 
Decatur, and the four who are top engineers in your em- A $1440 to $1800 $2430 to $3040 | 
ploy. SSS ; 
' ‘ . : : Professional i 
Another of our aims is to get appropriate salaries for ee aa = , 
; : ; ; 1 $1800 to $2340 $3040 to $3950 
engineering services rendered. This does not mean that 5 $9340 to $2880 3950 to $4850 
all engineers, regardless of the requirements of the job, 3 42880 to $3510 $4850 to $5900 
should receive the same salary. Rather we do recom- 4. | $3510 to $4050 | $5900 to $6800 
mend a fair days pay for a fair days work, commensu- 5 34050 to $4770 $6800 to $8000 
: 44770 to $5 eS 0 $6 
rate with the engineering skills and services needed on Z ees tone peOnt bee 
her oaet ula cern al ld ' i fee i $5400 to $6750 $9100 to 11800 
artle ar x S s i love if A @ ben if Q rx 
4 Jo PSE ae wae SE coe ue 8 $6750 to $9000 11800 to 15200 
engineers but also to all of your Technical and Super- 9 $9000 up | 15200 up 
visory personnel. - Ny 
ny + r a 2 7 ae 7 7a oar O a aq p > 4 ‘ } atyp y lx = q 
For your consideration we are enclosing herewith, a We strongly recommend that you consider these fae! 
eopy of our Schedule and Minimum Fees and Salaries. tors when making your budget and adjustments for you) 
As you will note on page 21, we present a table showing personnel. Y peas : 
f i i 7 urs very truly 
a range of salaries corresponding to certain classes of . cee ees 
jobs. Immediately following are the corresponding job JOHN ASKREN, President 
descriptions. Central Illinois Chapter i 
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How to bridg 


when you use Armco Corrugated Metal Structures. 

There is a type and size for every need from 6-inch 
round pipe to 24-foot MULTI-PLATE Arch. You save in 
handling and hauling because Armco Structures are 


light in weight and often can be nested to save space. 
Installation is economical, too. Long lengths of 
Armco Pipe mean fewer sections to lay, line and join. 
Band couplers assure speedy, positive connections. 
And here is something else. Nearly half a century 
of underground service proves the lasting economy 


of Armco Corrugated Metal Structures. Let us show 
you how to save time and money on that next job. 


Call or write us today. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
O’NEALL DIVISION Las ‘ 
Ser eee Gf eprya 
ARMCO DRAINAGE STRUCTURES \/ 


Though silence is acclaimed as golden 
And best unbroken 

I'll take the silver sound of words 
In friendship spoken. 


—WSelected. 


| 
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PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


The November 1948 and the May 1949 State 
of Illinois Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation examinations for registered professional 
engineer have been reproduced in one booklet, 
available now. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


Address: 
The Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers 
631 East Green Street 
Champaign, Illinois 


LEE |. OSBORN 


Engineer and Contractor 


sp 


Areavy Courtructiou 


Bridges 


Foundations 
Docks & Pile Driving 
Drainage & Levee Work 
Heavy Excavation 
Grading & Paving 


NV 


P. O. BOX NO. 2 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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Kimbrough Towers, a 96-family architectural concrete apartment building in 


Memphis, Tenn., was completed in 1939. It was designed for John F. Kimbrough, Jr., 


realtor, by H. M. Burnham, architect, and H. B. Hulsey, associate architect; Gardner 


& Howe, structural engineers; S. & W. Construction Co., contractors (all of Memphis). 


Apartment Buildings of 
Arehitectural Conerete 


for fast, economical construction 
of housing facilities 


ONSTRUCTION of well-designed, and soundly 

built apartment buildings, offers, an economical 
way to provide adequate housing without danger of 
creating future slum areas. 

Architectural concrete meets every essential require- 
ment, including firesafety, attractive appearance and 
economy, for apartment buildings, hotels, schools or 
hospitals. 


This construction is economical because concrete com- 


bines both architectural and structural functions in one 
firesafe material. 

The rugged strength and durability of concrete build- 
ings keep maintenance cost at a minimum, giving many 
years of service at consistently low annual cost. 

Experienced members of our technical staff are avail- 
able to assist architects and engineers in obtaining maxi- 
mum structural advantages of concrete for apartment 
buildings or any project involving the use of concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


WEST GRAND 


AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 10; ILLINOIS 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 


